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ABSTRACT 

Over the past 10 years, kindergarten classes have 
escalated their academic demands in order to prepare children to 
begin first grade. In tandem with curricular changes, many parents 
have elected to "hold out" their children from first grade for an 
additional year, and increasingly, schools are using kindergarten 
retention in response to early school failure. A study assessed the 
impact of student characteristics on holding out and retention or 
promotion practices. Data on all 1,089 kindergtr. ten students in one 
South Central California school district were analyzed, including 
student age, gender, ethnicity, home language, age of entry, and 
decisions regarding grade retention, promotion, and ad/ancement. 
Approximately 68% of the students were Latino » and 32% Anglo. Study 
findings included the following results: (1) on average, boys started 
school at 67.5 months and girls at 66.7 months; (2) neither ethnicity 
nor home language influenced age of school entry; (3) over 10% of the 
children had been held out of school an extra year by their parents, 
4.2% had been previously retained, 5% were recommended for retention 
the following year, and 19.9% were advanced to first grade with 
concerns about their promotion; (4) children in the youngest part of 
their cohort were more likely than older children to be held out, 
retained, or recommended for retention; and (5) English-speaking 
Latino students were more likely to be recommended for retention than 
Spanish-speaking Latinos, although the reasons for this particular 
pattern were unclear. (Contains 28 references -) (AC) 
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The Relationship of Gender, Ethnicity, and Home Language 
to Age of School Entry, Kindergarten Retention 
and Social Promotion 

There are growing concerns about the number .jf children from 
ethnic minority groups who are at risk for school failure (Barona Sc 
Garcia, 1990). It is generally acknowledged that these school 
problems have an early genesis. Nevertheless, there has been little 
systematic study of the impact of early schooling experiences on the 
academic success of minority students. This study focusses on recent 
changes in kindergarten practices and the impact of these changes on 
minority students. 
Changes in kindergarten-practices 

A basic change in kindergarten programs over the past ten years 
has been the escalation of their academic demands (Educational 
Research Service, 1986; Ellwein, Walsh, Eads & Miller, 1991; Freeman 
k Hatch, 1989; Shepard & Smith, 1988). At one time kindergarten 
was viewed as an opportunity for children to socialize; currently, 
kindergartens are charged with preparing students with the 
preacademic skills needed to begin first grade. Several factors have 
influenced this policy change. Although kindergarten remains non- 
mandatory in most states, utilization of kindergarten programs is 
high, thus enabling schools to use kinoergarten to prepare students 
for the upper grades ISmith & Shepard, 1988). The escalation of fie 
kindergarten curriculum is also associated with the public desire for 
increased school accountability, particularly regarding promotion 
decisions. That is, schools are being asked to demonstrate that 
students who are promoted have the skills necessary to succeed at 
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their next grade level (Shepard & Smith, 1989), Many educators 
believe that the downward extension of this accountability has been 
both an escalation of the kindergarten curriculum and an increase in 
the use of kindergarten and first grade screening procedures. These 
procedures are designed to exclude children who are not yet ready 
for school, thereby increasing the likelihood that students will be 
more ready' vvien they reach the upper grades (Carstens, 1985; 
Ellwein. el al.. 1991; Schultz. 1989). 

In tandem with these curricular changes, many parents have 
elected to keep children who would be among the youngest in their 
cohort out of school an additional year to better prepare them to 
succeed in kindergarten. While the intent of these 'holding out 
practices is to allow children to become more prepared for school, 
data suggest that this outcome has not been realized ( Mergendoller, 
Bellisimo & Horan t 1990; Shepard & Smith. 1988) with any age 
advantage typically disappearing by the end of second or third grade 
(e.g. Dietz & \X ilson. 1985). Instead, this process has resulted in an 
increase in the age and skill levels of children within kindergarten 
programs (Shepard Sc Smith, 1988) This has created significant 
problems for teachers with regard to instructional management; this 
has also resulted in experiences of failure for the students who are 
not ready for these higher academic demands. 

There is evidence that growing numbers of students are 
experiencing early failure within the school system. This failure is 
most clearly seen in the increased use of kindergarten retention 
(Shepard. 1989). While retention is typically viewed as a method for 
facilitating academic growth in children, there is little empirical 
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support for its effectiveness (see Carstens, J 985; Doyle. 1089; 
Holmes, 1989; Holmes £c Matthews, 1984 for reviews). Not only don't 
students catch up academically, but for many students the act of 
retention is perceived as a personal failure (Godfrey, 1972; Holmes & 
Matthews. 1984; vr iklason, 1987; Smith & Sheparri, 1988). The long 
term effects of retention are also a concern. Grijsom and Shepard 
( 1 989), in a review of empirical studies, found a greater risk for 
dropping out even when prior achievement was controlled. In-gi ade 
retention, whether during early grades or later in a child s schooling, 
appears to have a significant, negative impact on the likelihood of a 
chil 4 finishing school. 

Social promotion Mie act of promoting students with their same 
age peers regardless of their achievement, has also been seriously 
questioned, however (see Shepard & Sm : th, 1989, for a review). The 
negative impact of social promotion has been felt by employers, 
educators, parents and the children themselves, who are inadequatly 
prepared for their future educational and vocational placements. 
Thus, identification of academic needs, and addressing these needs 
through means other than in-grade retention, is important for 
children's academic success. 

Impact of kindergarten policies on Latino children 

It is our hypothesis that the escalation of kindergarten curriculum 
and concom mitant holding out and retention patterns will 
differentially effect minority families in two ways. First, many 
Latino families have lower incomes which prohibit them from 
holding their child out of school until they are more academically 
ready.' Subsidized preschool and daycare programs, including 
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Headstart. require that children leave preschool and enter 
kindergarten when they are first legally able to do so. These rules 
are largely driven by economic necessity, as limited funds are 
available and many children go unserved. Thus for many minority 
families who are in lower economic brackets providing a child with 
an additional year of preschool is unfeasible. >X'hile we are not 
advocating holding out' as a sound educational practice, Uie fact that 
some families cannot do this while others can puts those with fewer 
resources at risk; their children are likely to be younger and less 
prepared for school than those who have had an additional year to 
attend preschool. 

Second, many minority families, particularly those from lower 
socioeconomic groups, may be affected by limited access to 
information about the school system. Sue & Padilla (1986) 
hypothesize that minority parents often do not have enough 
information about the school culture to make decisions that will help 
their children achieve success. Lynch and Stein (1987) found that, 
despite interest and concern, Hispanic parents often ate less 
knowledgeable and less involved in the schools than are parents 
from other ethnic groups. Garcia and Duran (in press) apply 
Bourdieu s ( 1 99 I ) conceptualization of literacy as cultural capital to 
explain the problems that Spanish speaking immigrants have in 
addressing their needs with community agencies. That is, limited 
English speaking and reading skills prevent these families from 
accessing the cultural knowledge needed to successfully use 
community resources. Similarly, if parents lack access to information 
about the school culture, they can not anticipat- school readiness 
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issues in the same way as would families with greater access to 

knowledge about the school system. 

Factors that effect school entry and retention 

Several studies have lOund differences in holding out and 
retention patterns as a function of gender and age. These studies 
tend to show that younger boys are being held out of kindergarten 
an extra year by their parents (Mergandollar et al.. 1990). Walsh. 
Ellwain. Eads and Miller (1991) looked at SES as well as sex and age 
and found thut all were significant predictors of whether students 
would be asked to wait an additional year before entering 
kindergarten. YoiMg, male students in the free lunch program were 
the most likely to be excluded from kindergarten and asked to wait 
an additional year, while older, female students who did not 
participate in the free lunch program were the least likely to be 
excluded from kindergarten and asked to wait. 

Finally, several studies found that you.iger boys were also more 
likely to be retained sometime during their schooling (Fowler & 
Cross, 1986; Langer, Kalk & Searls, 1984), While some suggest that 
younger students have the greatest need for in-grade retention, 
there are indications that this practice is more a function of parent 
and teacher perceptions that it is acceptable to retain younger 
students, particularly younger boys than is due to actual 
behavioral or academic problems (Shepard & Smith, 1986). 

Less is known about the relationship of ethnicity and school entry 
and retention decisions, A few studies (Cosden. Zimmer & Tuss, in 
press; Langer et al.. 1984) have found that minority students are 
more likely than other students to be retained. Ellwein et al. ( 1 99 I ) 
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studied the impact of screening tests on this ovcrrcprcsentation. He 
found that screening tests not only have poor predictive validity, but 
also over-identify children from ethnic minority and lower 
socioeconomic groups. In Cosdon et al. (In press) differences in the 
identification of Latino students with special needs were found 
across districts; in one school district Latino students were more 
likely to be retained than other students, while in another school 
district Latino students were more likely to be socially advanced to 
first grade. Age of school entry was one factor, as these children 
tended to be younger than the others in their cohort. Further, in a 
national study of over 100 schools in 830 school districts, Love & 
Logue (1992) found that schools with low-income families, many of 
whom are ethnic minorities, Lend to have a greater academic focus in 
kindergarten. Schools with lower income families were also found to 
engage in higher levels of retention. 

Ethnicity is a broad variable, and the data presented thusfar have 
certain limitations. For example, the data are often confounded by 
the effects of ethnicity and SES. That is, many, but not all, minority 
students are also low income. Schneider and Baker (1992), for 
example, in a study of over 6000 students found that a larger 
proportion of Black than Whit* students were living in poverty. 
While poverty, not ethnicity, was a significant predictor of dropping 
out of school, a greater proportion of Black than White students were 
poor, Thus, while researchers are able to describe educational 
patterns for Latino children, the extent to which these patterns are a 
function of poverty or other cultural boundaries remains unclear. 
Further, there are many factors that effect the experiences of 
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individuals within as well as between cultural groups. Home 
language, for example, is a marker variable that reflects time in this 
country and acculturation. Being proficient in English may affect a 
family s ability to effectively deal v/ith many public agencies (Garcia 
U Duran, in press). Thus, whether or not one s home language is 
Spanish may affect one s relationship with the school system more 
than ethnicity. 

Purpose 

In this study we asses ed the impact of age, gender, ethnicity and 
home language (Anglo, Latino/English specking. Latino/Spanish 
speaking) on holdi- g out and retention or promotion practices. 

The following hypotheses were tested: I) As a group, Latino 
students would enter kindergarten younger than Anglo students, i.e., 
more Anglo students would be neld out of school an extra year by 
their parents; 2) Age would have a significant impact on holding out. 
retention and advancement patterns, \ounger children would be 
held out. retained, and advanced more than older children: 3) As a 
group, boys would be held out, retained, and advanced more than 
girls; and 4) Ethnicity/home language would have a significant 
impact on holding out, retention, and advancement. Latino/Spanish 
speaking students would be more likely to enter kindergarten 
younger, to be retained, and to be advanced than Latino/English 
speaking or Anglo students. 

Method 

Subjects 

Data were available on all 1089 kindergarten students in one 
school district in Southern Central California. Approximately 68% of 
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students were Latino, and 32% Anglo. Approximately 22% of the 
students in the sample were Latino children who spoke English as 
their primary home language, while 46% of the total sample spoke 
Spanish at home. For analysis, children were divided into three 
groups: Anglo (N=267), Latino/English speaking (N=239). and 
Latino/Spanish speaking (N=497). 
Data Source 

All data were Obtained from computer records at the school 
district. The district maintains student records at each school site; 
these records are networked through a common database at the 
school district office. Data on student age, gender, ethnicity, and 
home language are obtained by school personnel when the child 
enters school and are based primarily on parent reports. Regarding 
ethnicity and home language, students were classified for this study 
as Anglo, Latino/Spanish speaking and Latino/English speaking. 

Age of entry was also used to determine whether students had 
entered school on schedule or were held out an extra year by their 
parents. California has a December 1 deadline for entry into 
kindergarten. Children whose birthdates fell outside the dates 
normally expected for that kindergarten cohort, and who had not 
been retained, were labeled held cut. We did not explore in this 
study why these children were held out of school; prior research 
suggests that parents hold children out when they are younger 
because they want them to be more successful in kindergarten 
(Mergendoller, Bellisimo. Horan, 1990), but other reasons are 
plausible particularly for minority students with high levels of 
mob ility. 
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Data were collected at the end of the kindergarten year. School 
records indicated that the student had been promoted into first 
grade, recommended for retention, already retained (i.e.. they had 
just completed their second year in kindergarten) or were being 
advanced to first grade with concerns from the teacher. 

Decisions regarding retention, promotion and advancement are 
based on formal written policies within the district. Teachers had 
primary responsibility for implementing these policies. According to 
these policies, students were promoted if they were working at the 
fourth stanine or higher in the areas of reading, language, and math 
as measured by district administered standardized tests. Students 
could be advanced' to the next grade even if they failed to perform 
at the fourth stanine, if they appeared to be working at capacity and 
making reasonable progress. Retention was considered for students 
who did not meet the criteria for either promotion or advancement. 
If students attended school less than a specified number of days in 
the academic year, they also could be retained. A Pupil Placement 
Committee, composed of the teacher, principal, parent and other 
requested personnel, cot id be convened to decide unclear retention 
cases. Teachers were required to develop a contract with parents 
that outlined school, student and parental responsibilities for 
students who had been retained. 

Although these policies were designed for all grade levels, they 
were "hot as easily applied to kindergarten students, as achievement 
tests were not administered until the end of first grade. Thus, more 
latitude was left to teachers, or the Pupil Placement Committee, in 
making kindergarten retention and advancement decisions. 
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Results 

The first ANOVA looked at tiie relationship of gender and 
ethnicity to age of school entry. There was a significant effect of 
gender on age of school entry, £( 1 , 999) = 8.87, 05- Boys on the 
whole were older when they started school (J\l» 67.5 months) than 
were the girls IM= 66.70 months). Neither ethnicity nor home 
language had a significant impact on age of school entry. 

As indicated in Table 1, over 10% of the children in the sample 
had been held out of school an extra year by their parents, 4.2% had 
previously been retained, 5% were recommended for retention the 
following year, and 19.9% were advanced to first grade with 
concerns about their promotion. Thus, approximately 40% of the 
students in the sample were off track in terms of the normal 
expectations for children entering kindergarten by the end of the 
kindergarten year. These children were a year older than 
anticipated, either as a function of having been held out or retained, 
or were experiencing problems which suggested that they wot "d not 
have a normal promotion to first gruJe. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



A series of chi-squares analyses was used to assess differences in 
holding out, retention and advancement patterns as a function of age, 
gender, and ethnicity/home language. The impact of age is depicted 
in Table 1. Children with birthmonths that would have placed them 
in the youngest part of their cohort were more likely to be held out, 
.v 2 (3, N=975) -46.76, r><.00 1 , retained, * 2 (3. H=897)- 1 1 ,34. n<.05. or 
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recc ended for retention, x 2 (3, N-8 1 2)= 1 8.60, £< .001. As 
indicated in Table 2, mosl children who were either held out or 
retained had birth months that placed them in the younger half of 
their original school cohort. Age was not associated with labelling 
students as advanced. 

Differences in the gender of children held out, retained, 
recommended for retention or advanced is indicated in Table 2 
Gender differences were obtained for holding out, x 2 ( 1 . H=975)= 
8.97, a< 05, but not for the other variables. 



Insert Table 2 ubout here 



The impact of ethnicity/home language is depicted in Table 3. 
Ethnicity/home language was related to recommendations for 
retention, x 2 (2, Xi- 688) = 6.82, £.< 05. More English speaking Latino 
students were recommended for retention than were other students. 
Ethnicity/home language was also related to advancement , x 2 (2, 
N=962) = 30.23, £<. 001, Overall, 25% of Latino/Spanish speaking 
students, 20% of Latino/English speaking students, and only 8.7% of 
Anglo students had been socially advanced. This suggests that by 
the end of first grade, a larger proportion of Latino students were not 
perceived as ready for their formal school work in first grade. 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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Discussion 

This study found that 40% of the students in a kindergarten 
cohort of one school district were off track by the end of 
kindergarten; that is. ttiey had either been held out of school an extra 
year by their parents, retained, recommended for retention, or 
advanced to first grade despite concerns about their skills. This is 
commensurate of other studies showing recent changes in 
kindergarten programs resulting in high levels of student failure 
(Shepard & Smith, 1988). 

To a varying extent age, gender, ethnicity and home language 
influenced these practices. Age affected parental decisions to hold 
out as well as on teacher decisions to retain a child, This is congruent 
with the findings of other studies (e.g.. Mergandollar et al- 1990; 
Shepard & Smith, 1986). It appears that both teachers and parents 
view age as a significant dimension on which to base school readiness 
decisions (Smith. 1989). 

/his perception may not be justified, however. Shepard & Smith 
i 1986) report that teachers are more likely to retain a child that was 
younger than one w ho was older although the two students engaged 
in similar classroom behaviors. Other studies have shown that the 
older child in the class a ^s not maintain an academic advantage 
over time (Dieiz & Wilson, 1985) while children who have been 
retained may continue to have academic problems (Carstons, 1985; 
Cosden, Zimm & Reyes, in preparation; Shepard & Smith, 1989). 
While many be leve ihat an additional year provides social benefit to 
the student, the social impact of retention often appears to be 
negative (Byrnes, 1899, Shepard & Smith. 1989). Despite parents 
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good intentions, we have little knowledge about the s^vial impact of 
holding out practices. There are many questions about how students 
interpret being the oldest in their class that remain to be explored, 

Gender had its primary impact on parent holding out patterns. 
Again, this is congruent with other studies (e g , Mergandollar, 1990) 
which indicate that parents perceive that younger boys will benefit 
the most from an extra year before starting school It must be noted 
that this study did not explore reasons for parents holding out 
practices. In some instances, particularly with the lower income 
Latino students, holding a child out of school may be more a function 
of famny mobility These are issues that need to be further explored. 

'..hnicity and home language were related to retention and social 
advancement. Latino children overall were more likely to be 
retained and advanced than Anglo students; a greater proportion of 
English speaking Latino students were recommended for retention, 
and a larger number of Spanish speaking students were advanced. 
The reasons for these particular administrative arrangements were 
unclear. Many of the Spanish speaking students were served in 
classes reserved for monolingual Spanish speaking students; thus, it 
is possible that a teacher could feel that a large portion of the class 
was unready for first grade but that retention would unduly burden 
the system. The influence of school and teacher as factors in 
retention and advancement decisions will be explored in future 
analyses. The general difficulties experienced by these students is 
seen, at least in part, as a function of parental and child problems in 
successfully understanding the needs of the school system. 
Differences in SES across schools, and the impact of school SES on 
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reieniion and promotion decisions, will also be assessed in future 
analyses. 

This study suggests that there is a large portion of the school 
sysiem whose needs are being poorly met ai the beginning of their 
schooling. Age, ethnicity and home language may all play a role in 
whether a child has a successful entry to school. Parents tend to hold 
younger boys out of school so that they can be the oldest rather than 
the youngest in their cohort. While well intended, the impact of this 
intervention, both academically and socially, is not clear. Further, 
Latino children appear at greater risk at the end of kindergarten for 
either being retained or advanced. English speaking Latino children 
in this district were more likely to be retained, while Spanish 
speaking Latino children were more likely to be advanced. Neither 
intervention, however, is known for having positive outcomes. While 
early identification of students" needs is important, the schools also 
need to consider alternative interventions for these children to build 
their likelihood for success in the school system- 
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Table 2 

Gender effects on school based decisions during kindergarten 

Boys Girls 
N % N % xj- 

Held Out 71 7.24 36 12.8 8.97 m 

(Entered 

School Late) 

Retained 19 4.11 1J 2.30 2.36 
Rec. for 

Retention 22 5.06 19 5.05 .0 1 

Advanced 97 18.98 95 21.02 .62 
Total 

0 f track' 209 35.39 160 41.17 
* J2< .05 
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Table 3 

EthnicUv/home language effecLs on kinderg anen entry and 
promotion decisions 



Latino/Spanish Latino/English 

Home Language Home Language Anglo 

v % N % N % x. 2 

Held Out 36 7.24 25 10.46 46 9.64 3.10 

'Entered 

School Late I 

Retained 20 4.02 2 .01 7 2.62 5-93 

Rec. for 

Retention 20 4.02 15 6.28 4 1.50 6.82* 

Advanced 122 24.55 47 19.66 23 8.61 30 23 

Total 

Oil' track 198 39 83 89 36 42 80 2 1.47 

' 0 5 
"ft>.00 1 
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